Randolph

Ham Eston and Sarah Lavinia (Epes) Randolph.
At the age of twenty he entered railroad service
which he was to make his life work. His pri-
mary interest was in the pioneering- and con-
structive aspects of the industry. He early as-
sociated himself with Collis P. Hunting-ton
\_q.vJ] while the latter was engaged in building
the Southern Pacific, and among other surveys
ran the location west from San Antonio, Tex.,
toward California. In the eighties and early
nineties Randolph was Huntington's representa-
tive in Kentucky where he acted as chief engi-
neer of the Kentucky Central. At the same time
he served in similar capacity for the Cincinnati
Elevated Railway, Transfer, and Bridge Com-
pany for which he built a double-track railway,
highway and foot bridge over the Ohio River
from Cincinnati to Covington. Until 1894 he was
associated with other Huntington projects. In
that year he was obliged to give up active serv-
ice because of an attack of tuberculosis and went
to reside in Arizona. He entered the service of
the Southern Pacific, and although handicapped
by his poor health, accomplished extraordinary
results in his chosen field for twenty-five years.
His two chiefs, Huntington and his successor,
Harriman, found in him a man after their own
hearts, and came to rely upon his judgment in
critical emergencies and concerning problems of
construction and reconstruction.

In 1901 Huntington took Randolph to Los
Angeles to build and operate the Pacific Electric
Railway. After two years as vice-president and
general manager he was forced by the condition
of his health to return to Arizona. By establish-
ing headquarters in Tucson, he was enabled to
continue in active service in spite of his disabili-
ties. He was constantly on the frontier of new
problems and became well known throughout the
Southwest and Mexico for his accomplishments.
In 1904 he became president of a group of small
railroads in Arizona and vicinity and following
their merger (1910) into the Arizona Eastern
became its president and general manager. Not
an unimportant feature of Randolph's service
was the protection of these small lines against
the inroads of the Santa Fe\ With a vision of the
future which would have carried him far had his
health permitted he built nearly a thousand miles
of line in Mexico and became president in 1911
of the Southern Pacific of Mexico. This position,
together with a similar position in the Arizona
Eastern, he held until his death in Tucson in
1921.

The achievement most closely associated with
Randolph's name was that which concerned the
rescue of the Imperial Valley from destruction.
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The problem of the control of the Colorado River,
which the California Development Company had
been unable to cope with, and the permanent
protection of the Valley became acute in 1905.
The vital interest of the Southern Pacific led
Harriman to place Randolph in charge of the
situation, and from this time until February
1907, when the turbulent and lawless stream was
finally forced back into its bed and the Valley
was made safe once more, Randolph was more
or less continuously occupied with the problem.
Failure after failure did not daunt him, and it
became at the end a question of dumping rock
into the stream faster than the River could carry
it away. Randolph was a man of the pioneer
type, a devoted follower of Huntington and Har-
riman, daring, courageous, tackling difficult
problems with zest, and conquering them by the
force of his drive and efficiency. He was im-
patient of restraint, and looked with misgiving-
upon the growing tendency toward federal and
state interference with railway building and op-
eration. He had little sympathy with attempts
to check the activities of men of the Harriman
type whom he whole-heartedly regarded as pub-
lic benefactors. Randolph was married in Janu-
ary 1886 to Eleanor Taylor of Winchester, Va.,
who survived him. He had no children.

[See George Kennan, The Salton Sea (1917) and E.
H. Harriman: A Biog. (1922), vol. II; obituary notice,
Railway Age, Aug. 27, 1921; "Epes Randolph: An
Appreciation," by a former staff officer, Ibid.} Sept. 3,
1921 ; "Honored Career of Epes Randolph Closes,"
Southern Pacific Bull., Sept. 1921 ; Who's Who in
America, 1920-21. Randolph's attitude toward politi-
cal interference is expressed in a letter in the Los
Angeles Times, Aug. 23, 1921, reprinted in the Railway
Age, Sept. 17, 1921, with the title "For Politics Only."]
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RANDOLPH, GEORGE WYTHE (Mar.
10, i8i8-Apr. 3, 1867), lawyer, Confederate sec-
retary of war, was born at "Monticello," Vir-
ginia, the home of his maternal grandfather,
Thomas Jefferson. The son of Gov. Thomas
Mann Randolph \_q.vJ] and Martha Jefferson,
and a brother of Thomas Jefferson Randolph
[g.z;.], he was named for his distinguished grand-
father's law teacher. After Jefferson's death in
1826, Randolph was sent to his brother-in-law,
Joseph Coolldge of Boston, to be educated; he
attended school at Cambridge, but, when thirteen
years old, was appointed a. midshipman in the
navy, and for the next six years served almost
constantly at sea. At the age of nineteen he en-
tered the University of Virginia where he con-
tinued for two years. He then resigned from the
navy and studied law.

After practising his profession for a brief peri-
od in Albemarle County, he moved, shortly be-
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